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, 

Thou wilt remember (on recuring to my last letter 
to brothér J.) that we landed at Ryde, reaching there 
about half past 2 o’clock—our seats in a coach had 
been secured, four inside and two out—it was a rainy 
day, so that all but myself contrived to crowd inside, 
but I prefered staying owt, even at the risk of being 
well drenched. Ryde, as you approach it from the 
water, presents a splendid appearance. It is situated 
on the side of a hill that rises from the beach, and is 
surrounded by a beautifully wooded and highly culti- 
vated country; the houses appeared intermingled 
with the foliage of trees, which, as they now wore 
their autumn tints, gave it and the surrounding coun- 
try a very picturesque appearance. ‘The town when 
you get into it is also very beautiful, the streets being 
clean, the houses neat, though some of them old,and 
the shops making a fine display—it would seem to 
be a very royal place, the Lionand the Unicorn and | 
other insignia of royalty appearing to be displayed | 
on almost every public and many private buildings. 
‘This may, perhaps, be attributed to the circumstance 
of the Queen having fixed one of her summer resi- | 
denees inthe neighbourhood. As we approached 
the outskirts of the town,we observed numerous cot- | 


tages with handsomely planted and neatly kept lawns 
and yards about them, that impressed me as being | 
prettier than almost anything of the kind, I had ever | 
seen: but when we had gotten fairly out into the | 
country and I saw the ivy covered cottages there, | 
the hedges, the trees, the green fields, the winding 
roads, the flowers, the woods and the distant water, 
I thought the scenery might,with the utmost propri- | 
ety, be called—enchanting. ‘The road was exceed- | 
ingly narrow, sometimes I should think not more 
than 10 o1 12 ft. wide and neverl judge exceeding 15 
or 20,but it was as hard as a pavement and almost as 
smooth as a floor and was lined the whole distance (12 
or 14 miles) except in the villages,with the most bea- 


utiful banks and hedges and sometimes overshaded 


with lofty elms, whose trunks were covered with ivy— 


iv indeed, was seen on almost everything,the hedges, | ; 


the banks, the rocks, the walls of the cottages, the 
trees in the woods and even the ground there, being 
often quite overrun with it—I could hadly divest my- 
self, as we passed along, of the idea that we were | 
all the time in a earriage road leading through some 
highly improved private estate. The natrowness of 
the road very much favored this idea, as did its ex- 
cellent quality and the improvemeuts on either side; 
the hedges were + ine dense and so evenly 


trimmed that at a “Sho 


smooth bank covered with moss ; the fields were as | more than two days out of a 
‘there has been more or less rain. Our hotel is sita- 


green as spring and there was scarce a weed to be 
seen in them. Many of them bad crops of turnips, | : 
which were as luxuriant as we see theni-in the most | « 
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mount a hill, the Ocean would burst! suddenly upon 
our view, lying almost at our feet, whilst the land- 
scape around, and between us and it, would be com- 
posed of fields of all the various colors from light 
green to dark brown ; bounded by luxuriant hedges. 
with now and then an ancient ivy covered cottage 
embowered in trees, inthe midst. Flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle feeding on the slopes of the 
hills would add to the beauty of the picture. 

We arrived at Ventnor, situated on the S. E. side 
of the Island about half past 5 o’clock and were set 
down at the Hotel, where our lodgings had been se- 
cured. It was now dusk so that we could not see 
much of the situation of the place, but on entering, 


found our accommodations excellent, a good fire of 


coal was blazing in our parlour,and a handsome sup- | 


ply of cold fowls, ham and excellent bread and but- 
ter and toast were soon set for us,so that we felt our- 
selves surrounded by the comforts of home immedi- 
ately, Our parlour is on the first floor and opens 
out into a pleasant yard with shrubberry and flowers 


in it, and commands an extensive prospect of the sea 


distant about 200 yards. Our lodging rooms are | 


neatly furnished and contain everything necessary to | 


comfort,—the beds, as all English beds appear to 
have, have curtains; they look very pretty, but appear 
to me to obstruct the free circulation of the air. We 
have our meals served in our pdrlour, and take them 
at 8, 2 and 7 o’clock—for breakfast they give us dry 
toast and bread and butter, tea, the cold meats of the 


previous day’s dinner, and oceasionally a cold lobster, 


crab, or prawm,the latter are a kind of shyimp about 


2! inches long, which are eaten boiled like a lob- 


i 


ister. The crabs are very different from ours in size 


| . - . ’ 
‘some of them weighing as much as 8 pounds. We 


think them very nice; at dinner for the first course, 
we have fish or soup, for the second, beef, mutton, 
poultry, bacon or rabbits—always two kinds of meat, 
and for the third a pudding, pies or flitters. ‘The 
vegetables are—potatoes, cabbages, or string-beans. 
On the whole, our fare is plain, but very good—the 
butter is excellent, much superior to what we com. 
monly get in the United States; the water is very 
good. For tea, we have tea, dry toast and bread 
and butter, without any kind of meat or preserves. 
Our hotel is what is called a ** Family Hotel’—we 
live in it almost as privately as if we had a house to 
ourselves ; the servants are very attentive and un- 
derstand their business well ; the price of board per 
week for an adult is three guineas, equal to $15,30. 
The temperature since we have been here has va- 
ried from 42 dey, to 55 deg. ‘The ereatest Variation 
in 24 hours has been about 8 deg., so that thou wilt 


perceive the temperature is very equable—it has 


istance they resembled a! however been wet. I donot think there has been 


ve } sis ial 
aozen but on which 


uted on the west end of the village, which consists 


of from 2 to 300 houses and is immediately on 
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but containing among them others of almost every 
hue; there is a small white kind that is called the 
[ of Wight or white diamond, which, when itis po- 
lished makes quite a brilliant appearance and is used 
for breast-pins, rings, &c. Occasionally, there is an 
Agate and I believe some other kinds of valuable 
stone found among them, in other places along the 
shore the beach is very different, being composed of 
pebbes and stones from a few grains weight to many 
tous. ‘The cliffs in places are quite, perpendicular 
| and from 1 to 200 feet in heights. ‘The hills behind 
the town are called the “Downs,’’ the greatest eleva- 
tion being about 900 feet, there are no trees 
or shrubs on them, but they are covered in some 
| parts with furse and in others with short grass on 
which flocks of sheep feed. ‘They are composed al- 
}most entirely of limestone with quantities of flint 
}mingled through it. Some of the cliffs along the 
ishore are formed almost entirely of pure chalk.— 
| ‘There are but few shells on the beach and what 
there are have plain colors, though they are not en- 
| tirely destitute of beauty. Ihave taken a number 
‘of pleasant walks and among them, one to a small 
village about a mile distant, tothe East of Ventnor 
called Bonchurch; the road leading through it is sha- 
ded by old and venerable elms with their trunks cov- 


ial with ivy, while on one side of it is a beautiful 
| os . . 
| pond of clear water lying atthe foot of the hill and 


' 


overhung with trees and shrubbery: the hill rises im- 
| mediately from the edge of the pond to the top of 
the Downs, the lower part of it forming a part of the 
pleasure grounds of a beautiful old cottage residence 
near, being laid out in walks and planted with flow- 
ers. Inthe pond are always seen two swans and 
some other water fowls. Near by is Bonchurch 
church, an ancient edifice about one fourth as large 
as Friends meeting house ot Frankford, and sur- 
ippear to be stdne 
Por seven hund- 






rounded by anumber of y 
crosses, it is supposed t f 
red years old and is edt by a grove of 
elms apparently as aved™as itself, The tomb- 
stonesin the yard surrounding it, many of them 
have the inscriptions quite erased hy their long ex- 
posure to the elements. Up the Downs and nearly 
opposite the church is a column of rock, standing 
detached from the hill side, about 10 feet in diameter 


atthe top and 50 feet on the lower side. It is 


called pulpit rock and tradition seas that St. Boni- 
face, the patron saint of the village, preached from 
the top of 1tto an assembled multitudebelow. It is 
accordingly surmounted by a large rude wooden 


cross Which is visible for along distance. From the 


top of the pulpit to the side of the hilen a level 


with itis a di@@idated weoden bridge, over which I 
went and - | Le gumunit ; the height was so 
great as almost to make medizzy and I$ elad to 
cling to the old cross for security. The prospect 


from here of the village below on either side, and 


of the sea in the distance is beautifukandeed. But 





carefully cultivated country garden. Some of the cot- | 
tages were covered over entirely with:ivy, sides,rao/, | 
chimney and all, presenting the most beautiful appear- 
ance thou canst imagine. Occasionally, as we would 


the water. We are 150 or 200 feet above thé beach, | 
which is composed not of sand,but of the most beau- 
tiful pebbles I ever saw ; they average about the | 
size of a peaand are generally of a dark brown, | 


when I had ascended two or three hundred feet high- 
er, so as to be about 700 feet above the water, it was 
vastly increased and still more strikingy “Tite sea 
had now become spread out into an immense ex- 
panse avd was dotted in all directions with vessels;-— 





















































































































the cottages a villes with iheis iawrine and ssedline ciple of uniting « our present national with agri- 





cattle, which have never é'meeded. a farnhers ; and 


the green fields with their hedges and the village of cultural instruction, by making the labor of the|from skim milk I have tnade cheese like the 


Ventnor with its white streets, lanes and foot- -paths, 


lay like a picture at my feet, whilst the Down above | 


me rose to a considerable height further and was | 


speckled with f flocks of sheep. 
The 


tinkling bells of these, together with the va- 


ried notes of numerous small birds that were sing- | 
ing their morning songs on the hill, made music that | 
the | 


was in harmony with the rural beauty of 


scene. 
There are a great many objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood of a character quite new to me ; such 


as the ruins of an old Norman Priory, a castle, an 


ancient seat, with park surrounding, containing a 
large herd of deer, several “chines” 
in the high cliffs that are exceedingly romantic and 
much noted, old churches, &c. Of these, perhaps I 
may give some account of hereafter, D. J. G. 


To be continued. 





From Colman’s Report on European Agriculture and Rural 
Economy. 


ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 


My F irst Report was concluded with the im- 


yortant subject of allotments of land to laborers. 

‘his subject without an explanation, would 
scarcely be understood by a majority of the 
farmers in the United States. The agricultural 
laborers, or, as they are here termed, the farm- 
servants, are seldom or never owners of land. 
They rece ive their wages in money or produce, 
as I have already described ; and some of them, 
living in compact villages, have not even a small 
piece of ground for a garden, though, in many 
parts of ‘the country, the cottages have small 
garde ns attached to them. The 
borers sometimes live in the houses of their em- 
ployers; but this is not now a general nora 
freque nt prac tice. 
cottages on the estate, or in a neighboring vil- 
lage. 

[It is obvious how great advantages a poor 
family in the country may derive from a small 
piece of land, and how much produce may be ob- 
tained from it for their support and comfort by 
the application of even a small amount of labor, 
which otherwise, without such opportunity 
applying it, would be lost, or rather would not 
be exerted. Many therefore, have 

eased to their laborers small portions of land, 
vary ing in size trom uarter of an acre, or even 
to an acréjee some more than 
this, to be cultivaté such crops as the laborer 
may s! ‘lect, or as may B® presc ribed by the pro- 
One condition is usually made absolute 


ot 


persons, 







less, cases 


prietor ° 
in these cases—that the land should be culti- 
vated with a spade, and not witha plough. The 


result therefore becomes the more interesting. 


1 shal! ive here an account of a successful 
ittempt at the improvement of the condition of 
the poor rural laborers by allotments of land. 
ultivated by the spade, uniting with these allot- 
ments, at the same time, a provision for the edu- 
catlan of the poor children by whose labor these 
yrounds are cultivated. The accounts have a 
twofold value, in showing the practicableness of 
meeting the expenses of education by the labor 


increased and extraordinary 


ybtained ‘ee land under 


eeneral diffusion of a 
the peasantry of the 
lL nited Kingdom, who has long witnessed the 
success With which education may be, without 
cost, combined with instruction, in the best modes 
of cultivating the soil, begs to submit to those 
who are impressed with the importance of the 
effort, the few following facts :— 


of the pupils, and th 
roduet which may be « 

the spade husband: 

“ A frfemd to the 


amonest 


Y. 
more 


SUund ¢ ducation 


or deep chasis, | 


little scholars, while under tuition in the art of| Dutch cheese. 
husbandry in the afternoon, to compensate the ‘Willingdon ,near Eastbourne, Sussex April 1842.7 


| master, in the way of salary, for the instruction 


| they receive from him, in the usual course of 


Schools 
at 
the villages of East Dean and Willingdon, and 
they are “atte ‘nded with the happiest results. The 
usual quantity of land required for the purpose | 
does not exceed five acres; and for this the 
master pays a rent, certainly equal to, and in| 
most cases beyond, that of the adjoining land oc- 
cupied by farmers. In the case of the Willing- 
don school, there is an appropriate house, for 
which the master pays an additional rent. The 
only payment in money to the master is the usual | 
| penny a week from each scholar. 

Nor can any reasonable obje ction be made to’ 
this plan on the ground of so employing the | 
boys in the afternoon. The girls in our national | 
| SC hools are taught, and for the same number 
| hours, to work with the needle, the tse of which 
| is not more important to them than that of the| 
| spade and the hoe to the boys. 
|  **As various questions will naturally sugge st | 

themselves to those who read this stateme nt, 
the following answers, by the schoolmaster, to 
numerous inquiries already made, are inserted | 
here :— 


our national education in the morning. 
have already been established upon this plan 


of 


* REPLY OF THE MASTER TO INQUIRIES RESPECT- 
ING THIS SCHOOL. 


cee 


reading, writing, and accounts, the Church Ca- 


techism, Collects, and Psalmody on the national 


plan, with the approbation of the vicar, without 


unmarried la-'! 


The married laborers live in | 


‘nine stone seven pounds, and one 


|ing and teaching, though I have no salary ; and | 


any salary, for one penny per week from each 
boy, from nine to twelve o’clock ; and from two 
till five in the afternoon cultivating the and. I 


have not lost one from dissatisfaction, but I am} 


glad to say that théy willingly assist me. 

“© 7 am satisfied that I can keep two cows 
on the same quantity of ground, stall-fed, where 
[ could keep but one if I allowed her to graze; 
and grow more corn. 

‘<T have no land, and 
winter my cows had only straw, 
mangel- wurtzel, till green food « 
spring ; and now my hay is the 
with the grain crop last year. 

“¢]T have e xperie need a great deal of good 
from the liquid manure from the two tanks, one 
from the cows and the other from the pigs. 

“¢T have just killed a pig weighing twenty- 
before about 
the same we ight, which I have used in my family. 
| have a wife and four children. 

“<«Itis allowed that my are the best 
sample in the parish. | tied my oats in sheaves, 
and set them up the same as wheat, which saves 
a great deal is the general 
prac tice in Cornwall and Scotland, and, | hear, 


all the first 
turnips, and 
came on in the 
lover I sowed 


grass 


el 


oats 


ot scattering : this 
in some parts of Kent, and is particularly useful 
for barley to malt. 

ce] 
Cornwall, Switzerland, &c., which keeps it per- 
fe ctly dry, being thus ke pt from the 
ground. 

“<*T am entirely supplied with water by the 
rain which falls on the house, preserved ina 
tank in the ground. 

‘The quantity of land I rent is five acres, 
on th side of the South Downs, £: ) for my house. 
makes £20, which I have paid for the year end- 
ing Sih aeleens last. [might have taken off my 
crops, and lived rent-free ;_but I preferred stay- 


thrash my corn over the cow-house, as in 


damp 


so, I think, would many others. 
‘<«T have now three cows, a heifer, and a calf, 


‘A landed proprietor has established what | standing opposite to each other, with a road be- 


are termed ‘ Agricultural Schools,’ upon the prin- | tween their mangers for feed ing these stall-fed misused the boys before nocn, their parents are 


[ have twenty scholars, to whom I teach | 


Grorce CruttEeNDEN. 


*«¢ At your request, I send the particulars of 
\my produce Jast year. which I am perfectly 
| satisfied with, leaving me a balance of £40 after 
| every thing is paid, though the last was an un- 

favourable, dry summer. 
| ‘*T am likewise happy to say, the principal 
| farme rs of the parish have taken into their em- 
| ploy six of my scholars, all under twelve years 
lof age, into their service since Christmas, and 
| two of them under nine; and all, after leaving 
|my day school, where they paid me one penny 
'a week in addition to their work, have each paid 
me fourpence a week out of their wages, for 
;evening instruction; and their master is now 
using the liquid manure the same as I do, which 
[ have found most beneficial. 

**¢T have a wife and four children, whom I 


¢, Support in a comfortable way, and wish I could 


see many of my neighbors do the same; but 
that is not the case. “6G, CRUTTENDEN. 
“© ¢ Willingdon School, April 14, 1843.’ 


A landed proprietor at Willingdon, seeing 
‘the success of this school, recomme nded the esta- 
blishment of a similar school i in the adjoining 
| parish of East Dean, where, in the spring of 
| 1842, five acres of land were let to John Harris, 
a infirm man, who, two years before, had been 
in the Eastbourne Union House, with his wife 
‘and seven children. whe re, at three shillings per 
head, they cost at the rate, yearly, of £70 4s., 
which is equal to the rent of three hundred and 
fifty-one acres of sheep-walk : now he is support- 
ing his family on only five acres, and, when re- 
commended to give up his five acres, said, ‘he 
had rather continue to pay rent, rates, tithes, 
and taxes, and teach without a salary, {pan 
have fourteen shillings a week without the land.’ 

‘‘Harris, in the U nion House, resembled a 
mouse in a granary devouring the fruits of labor ; 
but does not this same Harris, on his five acres, 
reserrble the mouse in the fable, releasing the fame 
ishing lion? for by his rent he is helping to sup- 
port the owner of the soil, by his rates the poor, 
by his tithes the church, ‘toad by his taxes the 
state, which surprises those who have long been 
accustomed to hear it is requisite to let land i In 
large farms, for the supply of food for large 
towns. 

** But do not the HIGHER RENTS paid for allot- 
ments of land by the spade than the plough, 
show that, after supporting the cultivators and 
their families, they send more to market per 
acre than the great farmers ? 

“It was the eagerness of laborers in Sussex 

hire Jand, that suggested the possibility of 
some men to obtain as much as five acres, under- 
taking to teach reading, &c., three hours daily 
without a salary, without at ‘all anticipating that 
twelve boys, averaging eight years of age, by 
their labor for three hours ‘after noon, could well 
pay for their instruction in school before noon ; 
but a trial of upwards of three years has put this 
be yond doubt, as dozens of signatures in the visi- 
tors’ book testify, of clergymen and members of 
both Elouses of Parliament, not only of this 
neighborhood, but also from Ireland and Scot- 


land, amongst whom wagiiir. Downshend Main- 


waring, M. P. for Denbigh, who inspected these 
schools April 26th, 1843, and entered in the 
ISast Dean visitors’ book, that he was much gra- 
tified by the complete success which appeared 
to attend the simple principle upon which the 
school was conducted. 

‘< And these self-supporting schools require 
much less superintendence than where the master 
| has a fixed salary, because, if he neglected or 











not likely to send them back to work for him 
after noon. 

‘‘ He is interested in cultivating the land well, 
as it is the only support of his family. 

‘«* Landlords are interested in letting land to 
masters who pay high rents. 

‘‘Rate-payers are interested in ‘able-bodied 
men being enabled to maintain themselves. 

‘‘ Parents are interested in sending their chil- 
dren where they early learn to earn their livings 
in that state of life unto which it has’ pleased 
God tocall them. 

‘‘ The farmers around, seeing the great pro- 
duce from stall feeding and liquid manure, are 
interested in taking additional hands into their 
service. 

“The more food that is raised from the soil, 
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'expect to find themselves he 


| although it may be that they have never before 


| been in each other’s company, or had any other 


| opportunity of forming the slightest attachment. 


| This belief is not so entirely unfounded as the | 
| preceding. Nature has given to the mother an| 

instinctive love of her offspring, though this ap= | 
| pears in very different degrees in different indi-| 
| viduals, and only has force during the tender age | 


of the children. There is also a certain feeling 


}relations, a certain interest in each other, inde- 
| pendent of habits of intimacy, being apparently | 
| a modification of the amour propre, as if we held | 
| these persons as somehow part of ourselves. But | 
| beyond these feelings, which may be admitted to| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


the more there will be to exchange for clothing, | be implanted by nature in our mental constitution, | 


and thus an increased home market be provided 
for our manufacturers; who, the more they 
earn, the more they have to lay out in meat, &c. 


there is certainly nothing in consanguinity calcu-| 


lated to produce attachment. There, as_ in| 
other relations of life, friendship depends simply | 


«‘ And to effect this, there in no deficiency in| ypon those conditions which are usually produc- | 


capital. There is no want of hands, as our) 
Union Houses are overflowing with the able-| 
bodied; nor is there any want of land, as the | 
heaths, commons, and grazing land, round | 
London, show.” | 

It is stated, likewise,—and it is a fact deserv- 
ine of all remark,—* that, during a course of 
twelve years, out of four hundred rents, only | 
three rents have been deficient, though the ten- 
ants. were taken without reference to character, 
and told the rent would not be demanded if not 
tendered; but the desire of keeping the land 
has secured the annual payment, and only one, 
during the whole of that time, has been convict- 
ed of a misdemeanor.” . . . “In fifty par- 
ishes in one countv in which there are above 
three thousand allotments, after the most careful 
inquiry, our agent heard only of one commitment 
to prison in 1840, and not even one in 18 11, out 
ot the whole three thousand families.’”-—Col- 
man’s Tour. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RELATIONSHIP. 

It isa poetical idea of old standing, t at 
there is something in blood-relatior ship whicl is 
quite irrepressible, and never fails to make itslf 
known through the thickest disguises. ‘Thus, a 
child, lost in infancy, coming into the pres ne 
of its parents ata future perio 1, is supposed al- 


. ° . } P PS 4 
wavs to excite In their bosoms such feelings as 


are sure, § ner or late rs to lead toa recogniticn. 
ry : ° of tin tal beauty than of truth 
here is more Of Sentimenhtad bes ‘ , 

aa ; me wel] 
» the notion, and we have, In realty, nO Wel 
duthesit children being alfiliated in 
authenticated case ol children i a : 


this manner, unless where there was a likeness, 


ther circumstance, to @ive rise toa 


yr some 

{+ ryt) “ . ; t ee tT] = 
1C) bhe fact is, that parents and chudren 
’ 
roth ers and siste rs, who have never seen each 


JlLar angi 
other, may be brought together and « 


meet for years, and never dream 01 , , 


s 


hin which exists between them. 
eachother merely human beings, m 
creat democri ey bearing no natural e1 
any kind to awaken those yearn rs ol 
po ‘tical writers speak. It will, indeed, S . 
times h ippen that a trace of lamily . 
awakens a supposition of the ré lationship, and 


that this occasionally leads to a clk aring up ol 
the case ; but of mysterious recognitions, through 
the force of some unseen principle, such as 
usually called the voice of nature, there 1s assur- 
edly ho satisfactory evidence. ii | 
There is likewise a prevalent belief that rela- 
tions, fully cognizant of each other, are endowed 
by nature with a mysterious mutual affection 
which nothing can ever altogether extinguish. 
Thus a parent expects to be necessarily, or by | 
the mere force of nature, beloved by his children, | 
however he may treat them. Thus brothers and 
sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts and nieces, all 


tive of it—as old association, congeniality of! 
disposition, community of likings and dislikings, 
and the interchange of civilities and benefits. 

I do not think it necessary to attempt to sup- | 
port this proposition by many arguments; for 
it seems to me that a little reflection will show 
to all rational persons that no other conclusion 
can be come to. The opposite notion seems to 
be merely one of those dreams of early mankind, 
which have been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, escaping challenge purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all that 
is offered to the mind isaccepted. And I would 
say that this is peculiarly one of those nurse-im- 
planted notions which are of all others the most 
apt to take deep root in our minds, and after- 
wards to defy the eflorts of reason to supplant 
them. Perhaps it would be found in nine out of 
ten of all the best intellects of the country, that 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foun- 


| dation for their belief, that there is a kind of 


witchcraft in blood-relationship, making mutual 
love of parent and child, of bre the l and broth rr, 
independent of all worldly conditions. The idea 
has in it some poetical beauty and interest; but 

theless a great error, and, like all er- 


rors, liable to produce evil. 


4 


it Is never 


It seems to me that a large part of the occa- 


sional unhappiness attending relationship, may 


be traced to this cause. Relations depe nd upon 
the ¢ fheacy of the supposed instinet ior procur- 
ing and retaining mutual affection, and. secure 
in the reliance ,sec no oce sion to cultivat friend- 


ship or attachment by the ordinary and only | 


itimate methods. Often parents will treal 


9 L | iif 
eR es, Se Bs ! ; ' ! 
heir children with coldness, or even harshness 
. ‘elvine t] t OX hel | } , 
ot Cee lictt il yf til ( Ctl Wi) ) 
‘ 1 «] " 
OUGnL LO, We ara ti il \ i \ j and aliCC- 
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VW { 1 ot] ex ( ] yverTu 
i 
] } ; } ! | 
ded individual will « ook it by virtue 
. | ] 
the nv inctive } rida I! itionshi 
Rae 1 ] ] 
(nd ally, m be ¢ ed rell- 
1° } ° ] ] 
an pot t tp p ai j NnaGuUuce ] (i 
i 
nesi Cire ‘. al ! ICh ( re ‘a ! 
; Ne, 
} ‘ i { ALAC LLG Wi re i i 
| 
oUnel feel os and interest than 18 tO D 
j } * ry 
n am associates Who are} akin. It] 
ye : ] : Ae 
parent thinks he may indulore safely in a ttthe 
i . e 
. ‘ ** ] 4 
tyranny over his little ones are they not m 


( hildren, and should the y! ot therefore love me??? 
He nay be unreasonable as much as he choos« S 
with one who ought to be ever attached : he may | 
insult and mortity the most sensitive of natures, | 
and yet expect to see the wounded being crouch, 
spaniel-like, at his feet, the more loving that he 





entertained, at all periods of life, amongst blood- | 





; Id reciprocally in| will expect that his children are to be unaffected 
| great regard, simply because of those relations ;}in their attachment by all such circumstances. 


Or, at the very best, the parent may take fio 
pains to cultivate the affections of the children. 
Fulfilling only the most obvious duties, he may 
never address his young ones with a kindly word 
or caress, but always act towards them with the 
appearance, if not the reality,of indifference. And 
yet this man will expect to be as much beloved 


by his offspring, through the whole extent of 


their joint lives, as if he had been continually 
pouring benedictions and acts of kindness upon 
them. 

Here is surely an error of great magnitude, which 
it is most desirable to see corrected. ‘There are, too, 
fathers, and even mothers, who, though fond of their 
children, and sufliciently anxious to advance their 
happiness, have, from awkwardness or some other 
habits of the mind, no power of showing their feel- 
ings. Perhaps they, on the contrary, take refuge 
from the difficulty they ere under, in a hard external 
manner, bearing an appearance of indifference, it 
vot of unkindliness. Here, likewise, the full stream 
of affection is expected to flow from the children: 


but can itdo so? Can the children of such parents 


|love them as much as if they had been in the habit, 


from the dawn of intelligence, of experiencing every 
mark of parental affection? It is evidentiy impos- 
sible. | have heard of a mother of excellent general 
character, who had always borne to her numerous 
children an appearance of comparitive coldness. She 
confessed to them on her death-bed, to their great 
surprise, that in reality she had always felt in the 


warmest manner towards them all, but was utterly ® 


incapable of expressing her real sentiments, This 
was, surely, most unfortunate; for it cannot be 
doubted that the children of this mother would have 
displayed a wuch warmer degree of regard towards 
her through life, if they had not been all along under 
an impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
much, then, of possible happiness was forfeited, in 
this family, in consequence of a bad manner, proba- 
bly induced at first by a false notion regarding the 
natural affections, 

It is strange that, while meliorations are sought 
in all departments of social polity, no one ever thinks 
of the tremendous oppressions and grievances which 


prevail in domestic circles. The mercilessness of 


most ba; rous ages flourishes to this day in 
many a household bearing every external mark of pro- 
priety. Persons of all imaginable respectabilitv in 


1 
‘ 


yr Orgimary conduet, take le ve to act with Dra- 


‘ | ° — » ° » 
conie tyranny and eruelty towards the helpless be- 
Ings committed by God to their charge, and whose 
iabitity tt Lor escape Ought to be a strong 
' 1; ; st ' ' wt mn . as . 4} . 
| 1] im | r ie I, io every Caprice Mat the 
nan mind is eapsbie of, to every possible peculi- 
wity of hearlessness, jealousy, maltenity, children 
es ae ee ae“ a is..and wv 
re exposed atc ands o| their parents, and yet 
no one can presume to interfere. \ parent can take 
y visita child with every kind of persecution 
n ord ; 3. | yet th ufferer has not ¢ ven 
oor consolation of public sympathy if he at- 
» CX¢ the injur And all this 
IntY OM ace it of a notion, that. there is 2 
| ‘ } ! of | + 
between parent and ¢ l, Which at onee 
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i! I i ‘ aici r 
ies of human it above the 
of all human law 1 iit natur 

herself, we hear nothing of icli a tie, \sk any 

j ) | wi f — y 
i ' sul { Wel 
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ngs of an ill-used chi ; ents 
Hity wi bly ] j i { e iound to be 

? 
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i 
What I wish to impress, in fine, by thi paper, 
' 1 y . pats ‘ ! 
is, that the affections of relatives towards each other 
ih are 
ire simply governed, like the affections of nersons 


. " ° ° 
not akin, by the manner in which they treat each 
other, Here you no mdre gather grapes from 


& 


|thorns, than in any other department of our varied 
social relations. ‘To attain, therefore, and to pre- 
serve the affections of children, or of brothers, or of 


has been aggrieved; he may show a general] sisters, it is necessary to have always appeared be- 
conduct in life which no one can respect ; yet he} fore them ina kindly and beneficent character, and 
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‘ have always spoken and acted with a deference to 
their feelings. Not that there may not be much 
good-humored latitude of discourse amongst the 
members of a family ; but, certainly, all hard and 
biting speeches, should be as carefully avoided here 
as in miscellaneous society. Let these conditions 
be observed, and amity and mutual helpfulness, 
love and j will undoubtedly by realized; but 
let an opposite course he followed, and the result 
will as unquestionably be opposite. The parent 
will be unhonored by his children, and he will de- 
serve to beso. And brothers and sisters, who 
might have promoted cash other’s happiness to 
an almost indefinite extent, will find themselves 
a source of continual mutual heart-buining and vex- | 
ation. 
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In a former number, we adverted to the difficulties 


sometimes experienced, and the obscurity occasion- 


New York, and | 


a a 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


se way | 
ers, the better and more enlarged, it is probable, will | 


be our qualifications in this respect. As in many 


other things, so also in the matter of religion, there 
is too much servile imitation,as well as too little origi- | 
nality either of thought or of language in the various 
methods pursued for the exposition and illustration 


of Divine truths, 


We would not be misunderstood in the object of 


these remarks. We do not aspire to the chair of dic- 
tation, neither do we aim at any thing novel or curi- 
ous in ils structure and tendencies. We wish simply 
to impress upon all the necessity and importance of 
of truth 
that are furnished to the humble and dedicated mind 
the Were 


| attending to those clear and original views 


| through medium of Divine light. 


| permitted to shine upon us in its own native and un- | 


obstructed brightness, we should need no inferior 


means of illumination. Encircled by the solar rays, 


we require no lunar or stellar beam 


us in our heavenward course. Hence, we may safe- 
ly conclude that were men more addicted to habits of 


self-investigation ; were they deeply studious of, and 


ally thrown over the distinctive or generic views of | operations of Divine conviction on their mind ; 


the 


various religious sects, and which are felt in their 


} 


intercourse with each other, arising from the use of, 


were they more devoted to the pure revelations of | 


Divine Light, there would not be so much confusing 


vague and technical phraseology that is little un-|of tongues among Christians, nor so much of anti- 


derstood beyond the particular cirele in) which 
Many 


és employed. a 


zealous stickler for opinions would, no doubt, be | be found to be absurd, or, at best, unintelligible. 


{| quated or technical phraseology, which, if examined 
warm advocate, many a! by the established rules of language,would frequently 
We | 


startled,in view of his own ignorance, were he called | are aware that, from the intrinsic nature of the case, 


upor. to furnish, in 


other than the trite and con- | there will ever exista difficulty, and perhaps an insu- | 


ventional forms of languaye that are peculiar to his | perable difficulty, in making plain, to the minds of 


caste, clear and accurate definitions concerning those | the uninitiated and unpractised in Divine things, the 


points of doctrine which he has been accustomed to | great truths of religion; neither do we mean to re- 


respect, with which he professes to be familiarly ac- 
quainted, and which he may 
Or 


qualified to illustrate or defend. the number of 


those who appear to be interested in the duties and | dence on previous s 


concerns of religion, it were no lack of charity to sup- 


deem himself well! and philosophical train of argument in order to 


commend any particular process, nor any elaborate 
ear- 


would not 


We 


tudy, on premeditated modes and 


Nothing 


ry out this object. urge a depen- 


artificial rules of jjlustration. so sweet, 


pose that but few comparatively have the boldness to nothing so insinuating, nothing so convincing, as the 


consult a natural and an independent rule of inquiry. 
Hence the conclusions (if conclusions they may be 
called) at which the great mass of people arrive in 
re little 
cript of the sentiments of others, or aslavish adoptio 

fro 

When 


relation to this subject, more than a trans- 


of the tiews which they have learned either 


their predecessors, o1 their contemporaries. 


the all important considerations which have reference | or copyist. 


ae il 
as tit 


to another state of being are regarded merely 
basis of a cold 
to their feelings and convie- 


deal 


when submitted to the test 


do not bring them home 


tions, there will of necessity exist a great 


vague impression, W hich, 


of experimental and rational investigation, will 
be found to be almost wholly destitute of seality, 


to have little or to truth.— 


and no positive relation 


And when men attempt to clothe these airy and un- 
in the attire 


substantial creations of the imagination 


of 


and heartless speculation, and men. the primitive advocates of Christianity acted : 


of language, it is by no means surprising if the 
terms which they employ for this purpose, should 


be extremely vague and in 


so liltle definite and precise signification to the mind. 


distinet,and should convey | 


| 


There is, perhaps, no assertion that has more of truth | 


in it than that religion, in order to be properly un- 


derstood, must be practised, It must become a sub- | 


| 


l clea 


this | 


to direct | ; : 
system. with which it begins elucidates many points 


| interest’by 
e-. 


The latter are too often employ ed, or 
| rather misemployed, i in giving a captivating shape 
j and color to that whiclPis intrinsically base. Elo- 
quence, or a ready,mellifluous flow of words, is of- 


endowments. 


ten possessed by men of loose principles of deprav- 


ed moral habits, of narrow comprehension and of bi- 
soted sentiments. It is not always the firm ally,nor the 
It is, 
perhaps, as frequently arrayed on the side of error 
as on that of truth ; its object not seldo:n is * to 


We shall 


probably prosecute our observations on this subject 


generous advocate and supporter of virtue. 


make the worse appear the better eause.’ 


a little further. in the next ur a subsequent number 
of the ee a: 


s Acricu LTURAL Rerort.—W e coinmence 
s from the second part 


CoLman’s 
in our present number extracts 
Agricultural Rep ort, the inierest of the 
The allotment 


of Colman’s 


the work increases as it proceeds. 


whose interest is not confined to farmers ; the extra- 
ordinary results obtained from this system, as here 


a , ‘shown forth, if confirmed by future experience, will 
attentive to, the feelings which are produced by the | . 


open a new field of thought for the Philanthropist 


and political economist. ‘The approach to a manual} 


labor system of instruction, will be looked upon with 


many of our readers—and we would 


commend the facts here set forth to their spe cial at- 


‘ention. We propose in our next number, to give 


extracts showing ,the result of high cultivation on 
small portions of land. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Cnerokee Presipent’s Mrssace.—John Ross, 

the principal Chief of the: Cherokee nation, having 
been detained by adverse circumstances from the 
scat of government, on the opening of the National 
Council or Congress, addresses them a message on 
his return, commencing with an eloquent notice of 


he death of a great number of valuable citizens and 


public officers, by a prevailing epidemic, aud then 
adds ° 
* In referring to the documents containing the 


spontaneous language of the heart flowing from the | corre ypondence of the Delegation with the Secreta 
tongue and communicated ina style, at once cogent ry of W ar, you will perceive that our long unset- 
<> ; 0 tled affairs with the United States Government, re- 
and unaffeeted, adapted alike to the qualifi- 
7 tain still open and unadjusted. As this correspond- 
cations of the speaker, and to the states and com- | ence will be fully read fo) vour information, I deem 


nsions of those whom he is endeavouring to in- 


preh 


Such an one unfolds his own 


struet or enlighten 
experience, not that of others. Ile is no visionary 
He utters the language: of conviction, |. 


not of speculation. This was the ground on whie 


which was from the beoinning, which we have seen 


with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 


hands have handled of the word of life: that which 


we have seen and heard declare we ublo aa 


1 John. ch,l & 


which the mode of inculeation adopted by 


\ ou.” 


This was the principle on 


Gi orge 


lox and hisco-laborers was founded ; they under- 


stood from personal observation and practical knowl- 


edge that of whieh they spoke,and therelore address- | 


ed themselves to the feelings and to the understand- 


inos of their auditories in dict 


r, fresh and vivid conceptions of truth, 


words, however simple, inelegant or unpolished,car- 


ried with them a weight of evidence and a der pth of 


meaning, which no sincere and unsophistic a mind; 


ject of zealous inquiry, of earnest consideration, and | no honest and unprejudiced inquirer after truth 


of deep personal convincement. Inno other way 


can any individual, whatever may be his natural 


or | 


could resist. 


It is a very prevailing as well asa very pernicious | 


acquired shar niddle:'s possess the requisite means | idea to suppose that in order to exhibit the traths of 


or ability to set forth the 


truths that relate to Divine | religion with perspicuity and effect, a refined and ac- | 


things in natural or appropriate language : and the | curate use of language is necessary. Good sense and | 


more we recur to our own convictions 


experience,and the less we devend on those of oth- | | attail 


and | ' solid reasoning are not alw ays the result of lite rary 


nents, of philological skill, or of great natur: al | 





| ‘ “1 
ithe Faucille, on the 


ion suited to their own | 


Their | 


it ul necessary locomment upon the policy which 
eemed io have dictated the course pursued by Se- 


cretary Wilkins towards the delegation, in eonduct- 


the desired negotiation; asm will appear evl- 
dent th at it was aclopte d merely to evade the fulfil- 
mentof President Tyler's written pledge of the 20th 


_of September, 1841, 
eation. &e, 


for a new ‘Treaty of indemnifi- 
e he righteous demands of our people 
upon the United States Government for justice, and 
uk 
they shall be redressed, jeaves us 
a to hope on, and to prosecute them with pru- 
dence and perseverance, until they shall be finally 
settled,’ 


the deep wrongs requiring with the reasonable as- 


surance given, that t 


A tunnel is to be made through the mountain of 
route from Paris to Geneva, 
which will surpassjany work of the kind in Europe. 


Nitrate of soda, of excellent quality, is found on 
of Africa, in beds fifteen inches in thick- 
ness on the surface of the ground. Like it 
will no doubt give employ ment to large numbers of 
ships. 


the coast 


guano, 


Wm. Hall, of Norway, Maine, has succeeded in 
raising eranberries on a pate h of boggy land. He 
sowed the berries in the spring, on the snow and ice. 
lie seed took well, and entirely reoted out the 
weeds. Last year, he gathered six bushels from a 
patch of land about three rods square, which a few 
years since was entirely useless. If this berry. 
| whic h commands so high a price, can be easily cul- 
‘tivated as this, it certainly is an object for farmers to 
try the experiment on their boggy land, 
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Onto River IMprovements,—The sum of 100,- 
000, appropriated by the last Congress for improv- 
ing the upper part of the Ohio River, has heen all 
expended between Pittsburgh and Louisville, in 
building snag boats, removing snags and rocks, ma- 
king surveys and building dams. 


Frovre ann Wauear.—The quantity of flour 
shipped east from Rochester, New York, the pre- 
sent season, is 400,886 barrels ; the quanity of wheat 
left there from the Erie and Genesee Valley canal is 
785,628 bushels. ‘The wool shipped east amounts 


to 764,758 pounds, and the toll reeeived to the | 


eum of % 211,046,26, being an increase of $ 14,- 
270 26 over last year. 

“ Brack Sea” Wueat.—Samuel Everts of Corn- 
wall, Vermont, wriies to the American Agricultur- 
ists, that they have in that vicinity a variety called | 
“Black Sea” wheat, which resists allattacks of the} 
fly and rust. Before the farmers obtained this wheat | 
that section of country iad to depend upon the west | 
for flour, but now they have asurplus. It sells at| 


$1 per bushel. 
} 
Revotution iv Mexico.—It appears by N.| 





Orleans papers of the 50th ult. that.a bloodless | 
revolution (so far) has taken place in Mexico.— | 
The officer acting for the president, Santa Anna 
undertook to prevent Congress from publishing | 
their proceedings, closed all the printing offices 
in the city of Mexico, and issued an order com- | 
manding Congress to dissolve. This unconsti- 
tutional measure roused the whole people to arms, 
who reinstated Congress with Jose Joaq de Her- 
rera as provisional president. Santa Anna by 
last advices, was at Queretaro with about 2500 | 
men, who were daily lessening by desertions.— | 
He has been outlawed by the new government. 


| very. 
‘foreign nation and introduce 25,000 slaves. 


CONGRESS. 
In Senate, memorials and petitions were | 


2d inst. 
presented as follpws ; for the abolition of slavery, | 
one from citizens of Philadelphia presented by Day- 
ton of New Jersey and one from “ ladies of Penn- 
echannan; both of which were 
the ennexation of Texas, | 


sylvania” offered by Bu 
laid on the table;—against | | 
one from Massacliusetts; and one for a reform in the 
naturalization laws m Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
A bill was reported to continue the Cumberland 
road. A bill for the relief of Mary Reeside was 
ordered to be engrossed. A bill granting certain 
lands for the benefit of the Erie and Wabash eanal 


‘ \ ’ ryt ‘yoeutive SE] 
was passed ol »8 \\ entinto exccullive session 


{ 

aud adjourned till 
In the Llouse, 1 
tv and minority reporis on the * Dorr Case” were | 
juesuion then came up| 
eye ee ee en eee a 

upon the resolution appendee to the majority report, 
declaring the Dorr Constitution, the fundamental | 
law of Rhode Island, and the interference of the | 
President unwarranted on which Elmer of N. J, 
addressed the house up to the expiration of the morn | 
s were suspended and the House 
resolved itself nittee of the whole, Cave 
Johnson in the chair when the Land bill was taken up 
by ‘IT’. Smith of Indiana, aud Chap- 


and supe tea | \ 


man of Ala., li the committee rose and reported 


2d dav. 
five thousand copies of the majori- 


} 4] 
leu, tae 


ordered to be printea, 


c ur. "Ihe rub 
ing hou th 


jo acom 


yrogress—Adjourned. | 

3d inst. In the House, afier some preliminary 
diseussion, on motion of C. J. Ingersoll, the rules 
were susp nded to low the t! use to resolve itself 
into a cominittee of the whole, and the Land bill laid | 
aside on motion of the same individual, to take up 


‘ ‘yy | 

the joint resolutions to annex ‘Texas. Phe resolu- | 
- . | 

| 


tions were then introduced and amendments offered, 
when C. J. I. addressed the Tlouse in a speech, in} 
which he inferred from the late clection, that the pub-| 
lic mind was decided upon the subje t—remarking | 
. ‘ ? . p ind ne ene >| 
that it was a Southern qo » and as such the} 
! ' | { ¢ ‘at . 

South ought to pe Mm . i i wand thati Was} 
the duty of the represenials ‘ihe people tocarry | 
out their will; that every adininistration since 1819] 


had endeavoured io revain { eas eX patiating upon | 
an extension 


the benefits of annexation, free trade and 
of the “area of freedom,” even though some of the 
laborers, were bondinen; that he could say « by au- 
thority,”’ annexation would cause no war with| 
either Great Britain or Mexico &e, J. E. Belser 


ae 





| Y. from * the Friends of New York, Rhode Island | 


| was done; then laid onthe table. 


laffirmatively : alludime 


| laws, was press nti 


|} ing the Secretary of th 


|} savouring much of bitternes 


| tional power to annex ‘Il'exas—in the power of the 


Tibbatts and J. E. Belser on leave introduced bills 
and joint resolutions on the ‘same subject, which 
were read, and referred; the House then ad- 
journed, 

4th inst. 


A memorial offered by Phenix of N. 


and Vermont,” against the annexation of Texas was 
parily read by the clerk, when in consequence of | 
some sentiments relative to slavery contained therein, 
Campbell of 8, C., move.l to dispense with the farther 
reading of i!, and to lay it upon the table which motion | 
prevailed by the casting vote of the speaker. In 
committee of the whole, the Texas resolutions were | 
so modi.ied, as to present the simple proposition to | 
annex ‘Texas to the United States, unconnected with | 
any details, when J. R. Ingersoll addressed the com- | 
mittee in oppposition, and W. W. Payne in favor | 
of the resolutions. : 

6th inst. In Senate. Resolutions were presented | 
from the State Legislature of New Hampshire in | 





favor of annexation and instructing their senators aad |” 


requesting their representatives in Congress to act 
accordingly. Another (or the same) remonsirauce | 
from “the society of Friends of New York. Ver- 


| mont and adjacent parts,against annexation,on which 


in consequence of its anti-slavery sentiments,the ques- 
tion of reception was raised by W. D. Merrick. 
Crittenden of Kentucky said he understood the 
memorial to be from the Quakers, and not abolition: | 
ists, and hoped it would be read. whichon a division 
A resolution was 
submitted, calling for information in regard to the 
effect of reduction of postage in Great Britain, also a 
bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

In the House, R. C. Winthrop addressed the | 
committee of the whole on the subject of annexa- 
tion, stating that one of his grounds of opposition 


‘io it, was the extensien and perpetuation of sla- 


We were ecalled upon to naturalize a vast 
The | 


veople of Massachusetis would abide honestly by the 
peoj > 


|compromises of the constitution on this subject, but 
| they would never consent to the extension of the} 
ievil. THe denied the constitutionality of a measure | 
| to annex any foreign territory &e. S. A. Douglass | 


next addressed the committee showing that we aequir- 


ed a title to "Texas in 1808. and gave it 


improperly, and that as the p ‘aple of ‘Texas now de-| 
sired to be annexed, we were bound to earry into 


eflect ‘the provisions of the treaty ot 1803, which 
‘ft 


enjoins that the inhabitants of ‘Texas should be in- 
corp yrrated into the United States as soon as possible. 
Clingman of N.C, followed, and denied that the 
presi ial eleetion had decided the ‘T'exas question 
to the inconsistency of the 
* Democratic pat 
ples in different qu 

restion had heen d cided by the ¢ le clon, \ ance. 
of Ala. got the floor, and the committee rose. S 
veral appropriation bills were reported, and the 
lIlouse adjourn dd. 


7Tthinst. In Senate, M. 


iv in advocating different princi- 


' 
riers, and that no important 


Niles introduces 1h 


joint resolution to annex I'exas asasfate. A me- 


morial in favor of 


an alteration in the naturalization 


Dp 


| from Mont omery county ‘ 
i > A 


A joint resolution ad pot 1 by the LTouse this morn- 

ne, was refi rre | lo the yu liciary cominittee, enjoin- 
r ‘Treasury from issuing pa- 
} 


' tents to lands in Louisiana Scallc d the Houmas tra 
an area of 100 square miles, on which there ar 


plantations settled by more than"two hundred in! 
tants, many of whom occupy, under Spanish grants, 
dating 70 or 80 years back. ‘Two patents for 32,- 
000 acres each have been already issued by the 
Secretary. 

In the House, Y 
addressed the committee of the 
s towards the free st 


ancey of Ala. having the floor. 


Whole in a tpeech, 


which he charged with “living upon the plund 


wrung from the sweat of south rn brows,’ &c«.— 
Another member undertook to prove the con 


United States to make war and conquer territory.and 


if we could annex territory in that wav we could do 


so by that which would prevent war! L. Ste‘sson 
was in favor of annexation,but opposed to any other 
mode but by treaty. The commitiec rose, A.V. Brown 

° a j 


reported a bill from the committee of territories to | 


| outstanding 


030.12. 


up in I819) 


_—_- -_———- = 


followed C.J. I., when the committee rose. J, W.|*@mitthe states of Iowa and Florida into the Union 


which was twice read and referred. J.J. Me Kay 
from the co.nmittee of ways and means, feported the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 


The U.S. Gazette, gives the following summa- 
ry ofthe Governor’s message, read the 8th inst. in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature : 


During the four years from 1841 to 1844, the 
amount of the assessment of taxes imposed on _per- 


}sonal and real estate was $3,013,724 12, and the 


amount received during the same period from these 


‘sources was but $1,825,050,01, leaving an outstand- 


ing balance of $1,188.674,11, which he thinks will 
be made available this vear, subject to exonerations, 
commissions, &e, Of the $ 751,210,00 paid into 
the treasury during the past fiscal year only $143,- 
099 06 was for the assessment of 1844,which leaves 
of that assessment more than $800,- 
000. The receipts from the assessment source this 
year may be set down at $1,260,000. 

If the act of 1844 be carried into effect in the 


| . » ° 
| Valuation of property, he thinks the annual revenue 


will amount to at least $1,500,000, a sum adequate 
with the other resources of the State to ensure the 
payment of the interest upon the public debt, and en- 
tire fidelity to her engagements. 

‘lhe amount of the State debt is, $40,835,013,60, 


and the annual interest upon it amounts (exclusive of 


interest on certificates issued tor interest) to #1,747, 
This interest is j 
l’ebruary and August; and in February next, the 
sum of $873, 515 06 falls due, and if at that time it 
should be determined to pay the interest certificates, 
the further suin of $97,880 81 will be necessary. 
The State Treasury at the close of the fiseal 
year ending 30th November last, stood as follows: 
Reeeiptis, $2,511,237 03 
[expenditures including relief notes 
cancelled, &e., 


1,847,385 15 

Leaving a balance of $663 851 88 
To which add— 

Available balance in Canal Treasury, 

Receipts during month of December, 
exclusive of dishursements 

Mstimated overplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures for this month 


39.497 00 
139,681 23 


120,000 00 
Making total amount in Treasury on Ist 

February about, 963,030 11 

This balance comprises $50,000 of Relief Notes, 
which tie State Treasurer withheld from cancella- 
tion, on the 3ist December, and which may be ap- 
plied by the Legislature, if needed, to the payment 
of the interest on the public debt. In any event, 
there are abundant means to accomplish the abject, 

‘This statement draws from the Governor a burst 
of gratulation, and he next says: 

That the public improvements have yielded in 
I8t4 the aggregate sum of $1,167,603 42, being an 
increase over the year 1843 of $172,199 10.) ‘This 
receipt exceeds the expenditures by the sum of 
S629,658 82. 

The receipts of the State during the present year 

timated at $3,708,348 88, and the expendiiures 
it $?,061,613 56. 

\ department in each of our State penetentiaries 
lor the reception of insane prisoners is recommended. 
‘The State Debt consisis of thirty-seven distinct 
and it is recommended that they be consoli- 


cated into some uniform system. 
Shioht rence is made to the Report of the 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, and to the 


ocecdings necessary to a sale of the Main Line. 
Miention is ealled to the fact that the Distriet Court 


the © ty and County of Philadelphia will expire 
yy tut lon du ing the pres Ht sessiol, ata come 
pliment is paid to the manner in which justi¢e is ad- 

ns Hy It 

The nee ity of maintainn ° ‘the Existing Rev- 
enue J, of the 1 vig.” or in, other words, the 


Protective Tariff. is earnestly urged as a matter in 
which «Pennsylvanian has a deeper stake than in 
any other now pending or likely to be brought either 

eiore our Legislature or the Legislature of the Uni- 
on ;? and the Governor, while he argues this ques- 
tion at-cngth, takes credit to himself for having beea 


a revular and consistent advocate of it, 


payable onthe Ist of 
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THE COMPASS. 


Revised for the Intelligencer. 4 


The storm was loud—before the blast 
Our gallant bark was driven ; 

Their foaming crests the billows reared, 

And not one friendly star appeared, 
Through out the vault of heaven. 


Yet dauntless still the steersman stood, 
And gazed without a sigh, 
Where, poised on needle bright and slim, 
And lighted by a lanthorn dim, 
The compass meets his eye. 


Thence taught his darksome course to steer 
He breathed no wish for day ; 
But braved the whirlwind’s headlong might, 
Nor once, throughout that dismal night, 
To fear or doubt gave way. 


And what is oft the Christians life 

But storms as dark and drear, 
Through which, without one blithsome ray 
Of worldly bliss to cheer his way, 

He must his vessel steer ! 


Yet let him ne’r to sorrow yield, 
But press towards the m: irk 
For there’s a Light within his soul, 
Truer than needle to the pole, 
To guide him through the dark. 


Then firmly let him grasp the helm, 
Though loud the billows roar, 
And soon, his toils and troubles past, 
His anchor, he shall safely cast 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 
crremimmsnaniearicmmemitinsia ites aiaeaiaatainaiapaass nasa nAS SENET 
PROVIDENCE. 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do right ?”’ 
I recollect when a lad that I was crossing the 
East River from New Youak to Brooklyn on a 
very foggy day, ina small ferry boat. My fa- 
ther and several other individuals, be longing to 
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| the ferrymen,’” said a lady present. 


| 





were noticed by the passengers, and regarded as| ‘The following narrative is frqm “ ‘The Story of 
a prognostic of ill success. One of the passcn-} Aleck,” mentioned in a recent number. We sup- 
gers then asked the stranger at the helm, if he pose its authority undoubted. 

did not think he wasgoing rather too far up the) a , 

river. The stranger bowéd and made answer, THE VOYAGE IN THE BOAT. 

that if any other gentleman present, wished to ‘ The first consideration of Lieutenant Bligh and 
take the helm, he would resign it to his charge; | his e ighteen unfortunate companions, on being cast 
from which it was readily ake rred that so long | adrift in their open boat, was to examine the siate of 
as he held his place, he intended to be guided itheir resources. ‘he quantity of provisions which 
solely by his own judgme nt. This answer si-| they found to have been thrown into the boat by 
lenced complaint for a time, as no other individ- | some few kind-hearted messmates, amounted to 150 
ual felt disposed to relieve him from his respon- | | pounds of bread, 16 pieces of pork, each weighing 


“ep . . '2 pounds, 6 quarts of rum, six bottles of wine, with 
sibility. But the uneasiness of the passengers . , 
anne elf Pat “he. | 28 gallons of water, and four empty barricoes. Be- 
icreased as we procee © he re be- 
: aS We proceeded , and when We be- | ing so near to the is land of ‘Tofoa, it was resolved to 


came entirely surrounded by a fog, and no ob- | seek ‘he supply of bread-fruit and water, to pre- 
ject in sight by which our course could be direct- | serve, if possible, the above-me ntione «1 stock entire ; 
ed, the murmurs and conjectures of the little | but after rowing along the coast, they discovered on- 
company were audibly expressed. lly some covoanut trees on the top of high precipices, 

‘“Why don’t he put the helm up,” said one| from which, with much danger, owing to the surf, 
nestling in his seat. and great difficulty in climbing the clifls, they sue- 


‘ We shall come out somewhere near the navy ceeded in obt: ining about twenty nuts. ‘I'he second 
e 7s 51 A Sc > j o 
yard,” said another. | day they made excursions into the isl: and. but with 


, vel a fe a- 

“He had better let the helm go, and trust to|0ut success. They met, however, with a few na 

| tives, who came down with them to the cove where 

.,, the boat was lying; and others presently followed. 
“ Why don’t he keep the tiller to him,”’ said | 1.28 

Sarty: Vale ‘They made inguiries after the ship, and Bligh unfor- 

= es, a anxiously =e tunately advised they should say that the ship bad 

As the stranger paid no attention to _the Se | overset and sunk, and that they nly were saved.— 

remarks, his sileuce was set down for obstinacy; | [he story might be innocent, ca it was certainly in- 


and [ am afraid that a few observations were ad-) discreet to put the people in possession of their de- 


ded which somewhat exceeded the bounds of ciy- | fenceless situation ; however, they brought in small 


ihelm he would resign it into his hands. Just 
jabout this time a dark object appeared on the 


}anchor between the landing places on either side 


the same society, with himself, were desirous of | 


going to Flushing on Long Island, to attend a 
meeting. It was necessary, therefore, to cross 
the river early, and when we arrived at the foot 
of Fulton street, we found that the steamboat 
had just left the wharf. Being unwilling to 
wait its return, we made a company, with the 
passengers who stood on the ground, sufficient 
to tempt the ferrymen to put off in a small 
boat, and convey us across the river. The fer- 
rymen hesitated for some time, but at length the 
offer of a sufficient reward induced then to set 
out. The reason of their objection to starting 


lity. The stranger evide ntly heard these inj! i- | quantities of bread-fruit, plantain: and cocoanuts,but 
rious observations, for he made answer again,— little or no water could be procured. ‘These supplies 


that if any other gentleman wished to take the scanty as they were, se rved to Keep up the spinis of 
the men: ‘They no longer,’ says Bligh i, ‘regarded ine 


with those anxious looks which had const: uily been 


; . directed towards me since we lost siyht of ihe ship ; 
water, and as it became more visible through the , 1088 Si ny 


for, it was recognized as a vessel which lay at os 


every countenanee appeared to havea degree of 

cheerfulness, and they all seemed determined to do 

. vena ; their best.” 

of the river. This convinced every one that,so yy 4 ai 

fi t} { had ] if { The numbers of the natives having so much in- 

ir, 1€@ § ino oO eC aS CoO ? ; j | a ‘ 7 A 

bri “he y * ad gone as correctly as if th creased as to line the whole beach,they began knock- 
Y > > i 2 ’ 1 * . 7 

wight sun had shone, unclouded, upon the riv ing stones together,which was known to be the pre- 

er; and silence was at once restored. All mur- paratory signal for an atiack. With some difficulty 

murs were hushed,satisfaction again appeare d on on account of the surf, our seamen succeeded in get- 
. -ene ° > " . . ' ' ' | ' 

every visage. But the vessel very soon faded | ting the things that were on shore into the boat, to- 

again inthe mist; again nothing but fog and wa-! gether with all the men, except John Norton, quar- 

ter surrounded us. Dissatisfaction once more | ter-masier, who was casting oil the stern-last. ‘The 


prevailed, and the steersman received a great) tives Immediately rushed upon this poor man, and 


many instructions in his duty, to which he paid | @¢Wally stoned him? to death. A voiley of s‘ones 
no ee and only returned for answer, as before, | “&F® #80 Hiscuarged al the boat, oy en Han - 
Was more or jess burt. Lluis idauc tne people 
that he was willing to resign his station to any| ““* rte egy ta ee ier Sree eer te 
‘ ‘ . . pusia OUL lo Seu Wiiil ail the speed ney were able to 
one who would accept it. : Deo ; rh 
“ive tO ile lun Cli, DULL LO Tielr surprisC and aiarm, 


‘ ye ‘PON ¢ 5 _ ° ] , 
Aftei a ore at deal of fretting and needless several canoes filled with stones iolliowed close after 


was that the fog rendered the passage uncertain. dis SCO! Sai: 5 the travellers perceive d land dim- Lien abd rene, ed the altace k 3 avalist whic h, 1 ie Ole 
They could scarcely see from one end of the boat ly emerging through the dense fog of the morn- ly return the unforiunate men ‘n the boatcould make 
to the other: and much they feared that they mg. Shi da pe less and unusual as ever y thing ee Was, with the stones of tie assailanis that lodged in 
would Jose their way, and row about the river | peared, it is no wonder that some imagined & ry | Hef a-species of warlare in which they were. very 
to no purpose. had reached the navy yard, ae ut a mile ove are tes pecs eseenale Phe ony expecien leit w as 
At length we set out, the ferrymen macnify- the proper eee place. But all doabie:s were a Seen ee rae PUreAlts by 
ing the difficulties of the passage as much as @t an en id, es the prow of the boat struck the eae ; : dee eta ar oo RE cere, 
possible, in order toenhance the value of their £") stairs, and we discovered that the stranger Ge ae le Ce eee a a <a ae 
services. When we first left the wharf, a stran- had conveyed ae straight as an arrow to our) iy¢ party in the boat to reflect.on sate aalanies situ- 

ger stepped towards the stern of the boat and) polt ol destination one - 
took the helm. Every eye was xed on him Many years have passt daw ty since the occur- ‘The men now entreated their « ommander to take 
who had assumed this responsible station from | rence of ‘thi is event, »ye t circumst ances which have them towards home; and on being told thatno hope 
which every passenger had shrunk. But now taken place, have frequently brought it to my/of relief could be entertained uH they reached ‘I'i- 
that one of their number had n fit tu take! recollection. When men find fault with the or-| mor, a distance of full twelve hundred leagues, they 
the command of the boat,on whose skill and| dering of Providence—when I have héard them| all readily agreed to be content with an allowance, 
knowledge solely depended the success of our| undertake to account for His decree, who maketh | Which, on calculation of their resources, the com- 
little voyage, every one was disposed to criti-| darkness for his pavilion, and whose ways ar mander informed them would not exceed one ounce 
cian hun. |) Thiete Stet Na: sees cook t that if he| past finding out-—when I see the good diatrewana ol bread and a quarter of a pint of water per day. 
inecommendineg them, therefcre., in the most solemn 


failed of bringing us safely to the landing place 


~ 


which was on the opposite side, he} of 
and | say to myself, that however inscrutable 
may be the great Father of Life, and however 


would be obliged to endure the reproaches of 
every one who had embarked. Indeed, it was | 
soon perceived that some were unable to wait | 
for hisfailure before they gave vent to their | 
feelings. Thinking it matter of certainty 
that he could not find the w ay to the ferry stairs 
during a fog as impenetrable as_ midnight dark- | 
ness, they began to murmur in anticipation.— 


and apparently ready to murmur at the decre 


manner, not to depart from their promise ‘n_ this re- 
spect, ** we bore away,”’ says Bligh, “across a sea 
were the navigation is but little known, in a small 
| boat, twenty-three feet long from stem to stern ,deep- 


Heaven,—I remember the man at the helm: 


| he may suffer darkness and doubt to overshadow ly laden witheighteen men. 1 was happy,however, 
our souls, he knows what is best for usg and| to see that ever ry one seemed- better. satisfied with 
'makes all things work to; gether for good in the} our situation than myself. It was about 8 o’clock at 
end. We have a Pilot at the helm of the Uni-| night on the 2d of May when we bore away under a 
verse who can see through the mists which en- reefed lug-foresail; and having divided the people 
| velope us, and will bring all his ransomed crea-| into watches, and got the boat ; into a little order, we 


The ferry men were the first to evince their un- tion safe to the hav en of eternal rest. —[ Anon- returned thankies to God for our miracu! ous preserva- 


easiness, by casting glances at each other, which | ymous. 


tion, and in fnll confidence of his gracious support, I 
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found my mind more at ease than it had been for| CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 


. yr “| 
some time past,” { BOY S, 

At daybreak on the 3d, the forlorn and almost| Z2ree miles. north of Philadelphia, on the road 
hopeless navigators saw with alarm the sun to rise leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 
fiery and red, a sure indication of a severe gale of | /J\HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 
wind; and, accordingly at 8 o'clock it blew a violent IF thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
storm, and the sea ran so very high, that the sail Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place come 

' ate bined with itslarge and ample accomodations render it 
was becalmed when between the seas, and too much ; es aad ih. 
: . . | one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 

to have set when on the top of the sea; yet it is ; 


| ladelphia, or in the country. 
stated that they could not venture to take it in, =| 





The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
they were in very imminent danger and distress, the | and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
sea curling over the stern of the boat, and obliging | exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
them to bale with all their might. | or playing in the publie highways. bs 
The bread being in bags, was in the greatest dan- | he pupils ae at rey an the influence of im- 
ger of being spoiled by the wet, the consequence of | ata. See ae a woe we a ee tic are al- 
. us : 7 Br bra diist | Lowec them ext ept those connected with the institution. 
which, if not prevented, must have been fatal as the |“ \p.6h eare is taken for the preservation of health; and 
whole party would inevitably be starved to death, if| special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
they should fortunately escape the fury of ‘the waves. | tal and moral culture: and to secure the attairlment of these 
It was determined, therefore, that all superfluous } objects the students will never be left without the super- 
clothes, with some rope and spare sails, should be | vision of one of the principals. 
thrown overboard, by which the boat was considera- The boarding department is under the particular care 
ble lightened. ‘I'he carpenter's tool chest was clear- | f the parents of the subscribers, ‘The students are made 


to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
ad. s stowe > botton he boat, and| 2°. : 
ed, and tool stowed in the bottom of the boat, an family and in the school noexertions are spared that will 
the bread secured in the chest. 


contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 


To be continued. 

rr re eR ET TT 

HY AT TRI ANT LTS IVT TR Ly ATA 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL 
4O R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling | a ; 
ton County, N. J. The situation is retired, healthy and |tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
pleasant, the water is pure and solt; the farm contains upwards | the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
of 50 acres, Withan abundance of fine fruit. Chose pupils whe | tion f om them. 

have a taste fur agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 


exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of thei: studies, when parents desire it. 





——~ 


education; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- Geometry 

cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and | aa a ies ; . 
specimens A large and well selected Library will be open to | A Solar and Oxy hydroge n Micros T , and a large and 
the use of the students. valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give | been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 

thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for| a knowledge of Natural History. 

useful knowledge as will be a . enlarge the under-) "Me Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
ts nes of pils, ¢ ‘rease ; selulness and . . ie i e848 

standings of our pupils, and increase their useiuln | receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 


happiness in life. . ; ee 
. . . . 1 - Ww ¢ ¢ > g s e) e ’ 3 , rT > 
All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; | ©48) and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 


their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- | With superior apparatus. — a 

tention. ‘lhe number will be limited, and the whole atten- Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement | will be delivered during the. winter. ‘These lectures are 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to 


Ty : Ter li commence yY eth Second | : = ° . ‘ | 
Fhe Summer ‘Term will commence on the third Second | ip, pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to } 


ae ¢ » FF ift] ont snd continue till the last Seventh day ; ‘ . : . ; . 
Guy ta the’ vk maatt, ane Contaiue un , - | Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, 


in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter ‘erm will commence on | * he STi okt aoe Ee = 
th first Second day in the lith month. and continue till the | the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition o 
the first : ( AAV iff Lé l » alic Hil l il , d ; 

jast Seventh day-in the Fourth month. Students may enter} grains, grasses etc. will commpose the most prominent 
1s , Titi LV. til Ub I Orit. y g 


at any time, and without restriction as to age. ; features of this course. 

The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing willbe—{ "The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per .qr 
$35 00 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. “ (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and 
exira charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. mondine: tla den af English books, lights, fuel, é&c. and 

REFERENCES. for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 


In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George | additional. 


Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street;| — All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, | 


Wm. M. Muzzey, Wn. Dorsey, No. 132'North 2d st, John | near Frankford, Pa.” 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry, SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, ? 
Jonathan Wainwright. | KDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 4 
Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
, eee ' Fe esl 
In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalxley 
Gillingham. 
: 1 at ee TIe 8 ee paaess ; . , vo a. 
Ev Te 1. doe aent er a ae, Anieew Bypom. John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifthst.; Marmaduke Watson, 
Springheld, N a nM Ward 193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel 
se Sale m,. N. J.—Ge ree \I VW ird. a : S : ; 
Frankford, Pa.—Isaae Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr, | Pitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st, Mara 
; nkiord, LSai 11ftelLOCcK, riscom, iV ’ 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- 


Principais. 


}Censington—. 


REFERENCES. 


George IL. Gillingham. j Dr : ae 
“ Wilmington, Del.—Ehi Hilles. Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th | 

7 .** Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. st.; Peter Pereyra, St. Georg *s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S. 

> : bat , lan rary day far Manrataw : a? . a a 

‘N. B. Stages leave Camden, eve 2 we lor Mioorst a W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 
Peoil]l hrine nasccencers to the school—those wi refer Bf ry oi o1 Ps ' ' ' 

and will oe vo heres ao mr a ae | Ca: ~ | M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north l’ourth street. 

may easily procure | onvey ywices al th uvery stavies, in am- : aad . > . 

den In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- | Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 

“ : a “wards ¢ hea erly l every da r * | a ; ba dis 2 ; 

ry, will be forwarded to the school Bow In Wilmington—William Warner. 


PROSPECTUS | In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B., Ivins. | 
IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa-| In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 
4 i 4 » 4 4 . a 4 .. tl er d , , s a sn . ) 
L tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces, 2 isor, Ge org she ins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 
The design of this little’ book, a8 its name im- lagill, William Watson 
lies, is to give a peep into inseet life. In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 
The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of | Fell. 
@hildren, an interest in the apparently insignificant little In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoopes. 
aces SN Re Sey e bh lescribine their curio | as 
Lnsects which surround them, by describing their curious >A RRISHDPS 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and | WILLIAM D. PARRISH 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends, U7 ee \LE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag W arehouse ' 
° : . ° ° ° : i aa 69s pam ; s above Mia ket 
She has wished to make them feel thatin this, as in Phil ake North Fitth Street, two duors above Market, 
‘ : ° ‘ . n | f | celia iad saa liadeipnnia, 
every other partof God’s wonderful creation, they may KI aie oa ir oad : 
~ . . ‘ . . Y . ] y ” J ¥ t a ° S , lia itt 
gee the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender} COUN’ RY MERCHANTS and ry ACHERS supplied wan 
f the loving Father a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- | 
ware of the arene " “ a bout 250 pages, and will | pers } wall and curiain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the | 
The work will contain a ao eo pages, and Will be! Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, | 
inted upon good paper, With clear type, illustrated | Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
ith engravings, and neatly bound. which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Price, 624 cents per copy 3 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forjgoods 
’ : * : 


@31-3m* at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


. 


The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- | 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- | 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have | 


The students in the Mathematical department will re- | 
ceive prompt attention at all times, ‘This course includes | 
The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as| Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
the bigher departments ofa liberal and practical English | Mensuration of planes and solids, and mechanical philos- | 


In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, | 


SEWEL’s HISTORY, 

O* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 
/“ THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now us 
rress and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in T'wo Octavo Volumes of over four handred pages eaeb. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and jit is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 
ho BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosoph 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and exper- 
mental! illustrations, 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inelu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 
advance, per quarter of twelve weeks ; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Kach scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 
trunk. 
| ‘There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
/and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
| mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 
Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 











BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 8, 1844, 


$Portsdam Manuf. Co, fraud 
par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
par? Post notes on the various N. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
*hiladelphla banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 


Moyamensing bank, par} Y. banks no value. 
Penn ‘lownship bank, pars 4’ J RSY. _ 
U.S. Bank notes, 25 dis} Mechani and Manufactur- 
| Girard do. par, ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
| Pennsyl’a do. par} Princeton bank, par 
| Germantown, par Plainfield bank 1 dis 
| Del. Co. at Chester, pars State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co, W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 
| Montgomery county, par; Mount Holly, par 
l’'armers’ bk, Bucks co, par§ Salem Bapking Co. par 
armers’ bk, Reading, # dis Mon nou Bank broke 
Kaston. pars N. Hope,” Del. Bridge 1 dia 
Northampton, old 80a 903 T'ren. Banking Co,eld par 
| Lancaster bank, pars All other banks do 
' Far. bk, Lancaster, pars Wash. Banking Co. ~ broke 
| Lebanon, } diss Franklin bank, = do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank deo 
| Middletown, ? dis’ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, i dis) N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
| (Colunbia Bridge, par Protec. and Lombard, deo 
| Northumberland, par: State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Viiners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis; Bank of N. Brunswick, de 
Wy'e bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis: Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
| Pitts. demand notes, 7 dis) Under $5’s, 7 dis 

‘* certificates, } dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, } dis Baltimore banks, ddis 
l‘owanda, 60a 76? Patapseo bank, 4 do 
York, 1 dis’ Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsbure, 1 dis l*redericktown, ; crs 
Chambersburg, ] dis. Hagerstown, 7} dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, ° dis i’'armers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

‘* demand notes, 3 dis gerstown, no Sale. 
Brownsville p. netes, 2 dis Westminster, } dis 

demand notes, 3 dis Williamsport, 7 die 
rie, 2 dis Cumberland, 1 die 
Berks co. bk., 68 Rel, 2: Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis Franklin bank, 4 dis 
Susquehanna co, 40 dis Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis Millington, broke 
Lum. bk. 1 en, bO Frederick County bk, 3 dis 
West ank, 1}? dis Broken bks, various prices 
ORK. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
New York City, por; notes, par 
e bank, fraud DELAWARE. 
River Bank’g Co. co Bank of Delaware, par 

\ stand Bank’g Co.do: Wilmington and Bran, par 

| Growers’ bank, 25 dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
Com . New York, 2 dis Union bank, par 
Lafavette bank, do. Bank of Smyma, par 
N. ¥. Bkg. Co 60 do, Under $5’s, i ds 
Dry Doek benk, 1 di DIS, OF COLUMBIA. 

\ Trust Co, 2 di Washington City, 4 dis 

solvent banks 4s q Georgetown, dis 
Country banks. dis, Far. and Mechanics’, dis 
Except bk of Colombia.) Alexandria, d= 

Green Co.. Hudson, | ~) Bank of Alexandria, broke 

Middle Districts,— | Mechanics’ bank, broke 

Platsbure. Niagara, C3 VIRGINIA. 

Wash. and Warren, co} Bk. of Va, & branches, 1 dis 

Mer. and Plantere’, ? :Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 die 
Del. Co. bank, raud: Val. bk & branch, 1 de 
Ex. bank, Po’keepsie. do jEx. bk & branches, 1 de 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct. 


_“**wrw ok _orrsorOreems 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of thei 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 



















which is ene with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 
BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, | 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c 
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Sxecund with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 

and clearness of impression, will compare with the werk of 

=n other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 

will in all cases render satisfaction. 

JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 

JONATHAN T. JONES. 

__orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.” 

JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 

LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 

BELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 

&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 

lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 


Ps es. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
yle,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 


158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*. Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 
ISAAC DIXON, 
fort AND WATCH MAKER, No. 
4 duors below Fourth, Philadelphia, 
‘'WANTED. 
SITUATION, av Book-keeper, Clerk or Assistant Salesman 
in a Hardware Store, or in any employment, city or conn 
wry, Or a moderate compeusation, For address, apply at this 
office, 12m 14-4 


SOAP. 
No. 323 Callowhill St. below Ninth. 
Ts 


E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of Store- 
mentioned articles, which he is prepared to se!! for cash as low | 


150 South Street | 


4 





keepers and the heads of families to his stock of the above 


as they can be obtained elsewhere, and of such a quality as he | 
trusts will give satis{action. 
GEORGE S. TRUMAN. 


&r SofiSoap for family use, by the barrel or smaller quan. 
uty, and Soap sent to oany part of the eity without charge. 


~ NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


EMOVAL.—Tfe subscriber having silestiten his | 
arrangements in fitting up the establishment at ihe 
N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(f rmerly oceupied by 
J. W. Gibbs, laterly by Evans and ‘T mple) informs the 
public that he has removed from his old Se ind at the N: 
W. corner (opposite) and will open this morning a large 
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NE Ww STOCK OF DRY GOODS, 
fi 


YHE Subscriber takes this method toinform his friends that he 
has faken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receivingdirec 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and ST A. 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he iseatisfied will be found at as low | 
ices at the above ‘NO. as at any other Store in thecity. Par- 


lar altent idto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
welar aitention pai goods sui a BUZEY 
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it 












THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTE! 


those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 


; old plated ware 


| ticle for cleansing and preserving the 


a R Ww ininutes, put up with full directions for use. 


AND CANDLE MANUFACTORY, | 22" bole: 


Il 
| J 


| WATCHES, 


A 


} and 


quired them, eXercise almost invairably the same move 


cost of time or labor. 
| becomes practically famiJiar with these movements, he 


is completely master of the art, 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


IF Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
| The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to 





vance, 
Remittances should be made, if possible, in Eastern | 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 


| which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 


tuted. Subseribers will remember the regulation of the | 

post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 

zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 

if the Jetter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 

Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 ces, 
Ts E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
NDELIBLE INK, tor marking on linen, both with{and | 
without mordant—warranted. | + i 
WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for rene wing | 
and producing by a single application a plate | 


of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, caste rs, & Ce awe 
SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 


teeth and gums. 
POWDERS tor making light batter in 


IMPROVED YEAST 


"ARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish 
reeable and refreshing sunmmer drink. 
Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or prt | 


for fumily use lor sale,together with a large as 
Medicines, English and French Pertume 


an 
ag 


sortment of Drugs, 


ry, fancy and Shaving Soaps, ‘&c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
‘amily Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
ind Ches streets, Philadelphia. im13 | 


CLOCKS AND SILVER WARE. 


large assortment of English, Swiss and French gold | 
and silver Lever, Duplex, Horizontal, L’epine and 
plain watches made by the most approved makers, Silver 
table and tea spoons, Spectacles ‘Thimbles, Gold Chains 
Keys, also a large assortment of Jewellery also, 
8 day and 30 hour Clocks, NB Clocks and W atches | 
carefully repared and waranted, 
HENRY ORMSBY, 366 north Second St | 
Above Green st. opposite the Bucks Co. Hotel. 


mo.F 
ine-vin 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


It 


‘ 


od penmen, who write with ease, 
or wnere they ac- | 


{iscovers a it all go 
reedom, and fac ility, no matter how 
nents. It defines these movements, and so simplifies | 
hem, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
And when ibe young hand once 


IGENCER, 





| rectors, I should immediately commence using them ina 


py Books are introduced by the board 


| 3.00 if not paid within 1 year. 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 


ease, expedition, and beauty, and in whatever style 
fancy may dictate, 
Ne would respectfully ask a careful perusal of t 
companying certificates. They afford abundant evi- 
nee that the Carstairian System is superior to all 
ers now inuse; that G. W. W oolley is possessed of 
a thorough and practical knowledge of the system ; tmat 
the above works prepared by him, are valuable aids te 
the teacher in imparting a knowledge of the corteet 
principles of writing. 

IN SEVERAL 
SCHOOLS. 

I have examined ** Woolley’s Copy Books, designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Pe ninanship by the Carstai» 
ian System, and I think them decidedly su perior to any 


| other published copy books with whic h lam ae quainted. 
Should they be approved by the Controllers and D- 


FROM {THE TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIZ 


7 


Very respec ifully, 

James Ruoaps 
Principal, N. W. Public Schoo? 
I have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe itis ealculated to facilitate the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superiors 

manner to any that has been adopted. 
Mary H Muippireton 

Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Publie School 
Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys 


the school under my care. 


| tem for several months, have no hesitation in saying that 


it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 

of writing as taugh in our schools, and thatif your Co- 

Controllers, it 
Yours, &e. 


t 
of 
will soon be the only system made use of. 

WILSON Pie, 
Principal N. E. Publie School. 
Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted to me onthe * Carstairian System of Pen- 
manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad 
hered to. With much reepect, l am yours, &c. 


, 


H 


i 
yt 
At 


W. G. E. AGNew, 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 
I concur with the above. Lypia C, Smirn. 


Principal! Female Department. 


OF CGC. W. WOOk- 


FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA, 


undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 

Woolley on the Carstairian System of Pen manship, be- 
lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
commend this system, as taught by him, to al] those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art te 


The 





and sple ndid varigy of the newest and most approved 13 ARN NIL L’S very superior Indelible Ink, used wit hout a! which we 
styles of seasonavie DRY GOODS, many of which | d preparation, warrante d to produce a beautitul blae k ina + Owe 
were purghased at the Jate extensive Public Sales, at had 7 es, that Meee out. _— ONGRESS INK, All we read and almost all we know.” 
> » enl wlacih, Bb! , or red. nK ,owder, ac. &c. p ss 
—— men below ce ost; _ will be sold | Pp a kp We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
» ¢ ‘ "as - . . ° 
"Thee ree PDI Meet Ds ~ “ lif WM. D. PARRISH, | tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that ite 
e assortment of DRESS is Ea ion re iy { north Fifih Street, 2 doors above Market.?s | introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
mer, > any offered, ene eee n be “=e to SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. improver vntek hin tte -ont-ol penmanship > and thet it ef 
i BAS SP Heeeweree we CNC, OS Wen se fo pUst RECEIVE D, ‘The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, | fords greater facilities than any other system in the ae- 
quay. . : 4% vel, evo, Bor quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of w riting. 
Care also is taken to have an extensive assortment 0 { je ie H \ A. AN, 74 north Fourth street. P RTM 
such PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of approved WOOLLEY’S COP - BOOKS : CUNNINGHAM, af Ae eae we, 
description, and at the Jowest prices. CaN Re ae gy ames apa yo ey Joseru Fussen, 1). B. Morris, 
The attention of persons purchasing wholesale or retai!| _ iS a a s th i alent ied ° mianeilin SAMUEL GREGAR, Geo. D. Jones, 
° s ag ue Sit Ss se a;iuad < i i ’ \ x 
is solicited. 7 oe a nn i or cars . a Apr aI Henry T. Cruirps, Gro. Eckrer, 
CHARLES ADA VIS Works upon the atten on of scnoo eat ve S, and ai ’ vs i ; 
rh ; E ore others who are interested in the education of youth, we Wa. WELLS, Wa. Il. Yearon, 
N. FE eorner Fourth and Arch sts. : ie : 3s 4 - Arrrep Wr : | L. Gn 
} > o I } rieityv eft t t} > ad ’ itag Ss | ct the \OS- ALFRED RIGHT, J AS. de tIHION,. 
llth mo. 2, 1844 would brieily referto the advantage which they } } 
i ' ms { ‘Re y ’ . uy . > 
sess over all similar publications or. in use. We are FROM ELWOOD WALTERS. TEACHER. NEW YORK. 
ware that many and various systems have already been ; 
QUEENS WARE it furth to the public: indeed, so common have they I have examined the series f ** Copy Books on the 
JE have received per recent arrivals, a general assort- ee eo eee eee ee ae ,, | Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
ecome, that searcely a writing-master can De found,who : . oss . 
OT = WN > not his * original system.”’? But, as an evidence of PF ferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen, I 
. 7. i > HOt Nis v c sy > - 27UL, AS l } : 
‘HINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARK, ' r want of m rit +} Vy idom flourish b y nd the ot shall make use of them i: » my school, beeause I am per- 
: ’ r . > — 1 unt o et] 9 bile seiagoilh ii ixti 0 Spo - 
meee of assortments of Ware o f the various colours, | Be i nde ) hs Tis suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
Also G s i fancy coloured vellow stone ware of | Where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- : “whe 
So Ssranite and fancy colouree ye — ; ae t even ne those which have cain 4 the n er, the pupil can scarce aly fail to acquire a good business 
new styles & patterns with a varie ty of wd Sa + : and ohh. ae etal 4 hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
DINING SETS complete POPUsarisy, 6 Wilk Fe Ronee d that thelr ingenuity has tal : ; 
. it . ) | tain. 
| been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters an as : 
TEA SETS do P 5 ; oe J EL.twoop WALTER. 
TOILET SETS do |} the general style, than in simplifying and renderiag 
) > na ‘ ns rt 1a ot } : ¢ yractica <_< LE TT I ES TT 
Ww e woul | rea ape c ‘tfully call the atte ntion of our fi if nd - ‘ sy the In n of me ll to hers i } r 4 t I 
and country merchants gene rally, to the above, as the yj ea ledge of an art, the foundation of — oc I : THE 
is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of 
will be sold very low for - cash, ; : eee ~~ e ’ 1 . 
y rw , S tern / ‘’ irsta s 3 evect c ? ~ “, « «a ” is - . 
WRIG HT & WHARTON, ted m f Uar tains . hi ystem tei ache 3 Yicti 0G Weekly aye iliqencer, 
™ North 3rd st.Philade ja, | u it matters little what style Is assumed, so that it is = ~ 
« ‘ i 4 Iph ie | - : 
} ’ . i it? an spnnles he poses for ‘ fol oe: one Fy ang if ' 
a S. Just received perShenandoah a full assortment | ©4si'y Fr a written, es es the pulp : ; fi I As published every Seventh-day, 
. WN IK WwW ‘oc sisting of ) a Fr ,] Which it was designea, ts object is to accomplish In| : aan 
of F L¢ ) \\ N BLU Kt W ARE c onsIsttt (y ot | inin I ( a . ae : h: tl ‘i a : : | p It At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of Tierchant St 
& Toilet sets which we offer for sale by the package or | Months, thal which has hitherto Cemanded years, 
retail lim2-3m proce eds, | in a p yhilosoy phie al manner, to asvertain the} BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
a princip] mn which the art of writing is founded. It} Co 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa-— 


Notice to discontinue a subserip- 


year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square o# the 


He can write wtih | first, and Twenty-five Cents for each ad¢*iaal Insertion 








